Jean-Jacques Rousseau, from “A discourse on the moral effects 
of the Arts and Sciences” 


dispelling with the light of his reason the 
shadows in which nature had enveloped him, rising above himself, soaring 
in his mind right up to the celestial regions, moving, like the sun, with 
giant strides through the vast extent of the universe, and, what is even 
greater and more difficult, returning to himself in order to study man 
there and learn of his nature, his obligations, and his end. All of these 
marvelous things have been renewed in the past few generations. 


Some sort of learned jargon much more 
despicable than ignorance had usurped the name of knowledge and set up 
an almost invincible obstacle in the way of its return. A revolution was) 


It was the stupid Muslim, the 
eternal blight on learning, who brought about its rebirth among us. The 
collapse of the throne of Constantine carried into Italy the debris of 
ancient Greece. France, in its turn, was enriched by these precious 


remnants. 


a sequence which may seem strange but which 
is perhaps only too natural. And people began to feel the main advantage 
of busying themselves with the Muses, which is to make men more 
sociable by inspiring in them the desire to please each other with works 
worthy of their mutual approbation. 


Need 
has raised thrones; the sciences and the arts have strengthened them. 
You earthly powers, cherish talents and protect those who nurture them. 
Civilized people, cultivate them. Happy slaves, to them you owe that 
refined and delicate taste you take pride in, that softness of character and 
that urbanity of habits which make dealings among you so sociable and 


easy, in a word, the appearance of all the virtues without the possession 


By this type of politeness, all the more amiable for being less pretentious, 
in previous times Athens and Rome distinguished themselves in the days 
when they received so much praise for their magnificence and splendour. 
In that civility our age and our nation will, no doubt, surpass all ages and 
all peoples. A philosophical tone without pedantry, natural yet considerate 
manners, equally remote from Teutonic boorishness and Italian 
pantomime: there you have the fruits of a taste acquired by good 
education and perfected by social interaction. 


(title Of philosopher! But so many qualities too rarely go together, and 
virtue hardly ever walks in so much pomp. Richness in dress can 
announce a man with money and elegance a man with taste. The healthy, 
robust man is recognized by other signs. It is under the rustic clothing of a 
labourer, and not under the gilded frame of a courtesan that one finds 
physical strength and energy. Finery is no less a stranger to virtue, which 
is the power and vigour of the soul. The good man is an athlete who 
delights in fighting naked. He despises all those vile ornaments which 
hamper the use of his strength, the majority of which were invented only 
to conceal some deformity. 


Before art fashioned our manners and taught our passions to speak an 
affected language, our habits were rustic but natural, and differences in 
behaviour announced at first glance differences in character. Human 
nature was not fundamentally better, but men found their security in the 
ease with which they could see through each other, and this advantage, 
whose value we no longer feel, spared them many vices. 


Nowadays, when more subtle studies and more refined taste have reduced 
the art of pleasing into principles, @ wile and misleading uniformity governs 
our customs, and all minds seem to have been cast in the same mould: 


incessantly politeness makes demands, propriety issues orders, and 
incessantly people follow customary usage, never their own inclinations. 
And in this perpetual 
constraint, men who make up this herd we call society, placed in the same 
circumstances, will all do the same things, unless more powerful motives 
prevent them. Thus, 

(with, For to get to know one's friend it will be necessary to wait for critical 
occasions, that is to say, to wait until too late, because it is to deal with 
these very emergencies that one needed to know him in the first place. 


